ON   EDUCATION

with religion to which it is closely allied, is the great
source of the higher interpretations of the phenomena
among which we live. The saying c I can live for three days
without food but not without poetry' sounds absurd but
is sense.

Adult education rightly conceived might do something
to meet the most serious danger to our civilisation. The
only force which in the past supplied the ordinary English-
man with clear standards and a view of life has lost much
of its influence. Fifty years ago nearly everyone through
readings from the Bible, in prayers, and sometimes in
sermons heard once a week a great philosophy of life
expounded. Much of the seed fell on stony places, much
among thorns, yet, whatever the defects of ministers and
congregations, it was something to have listened, even with
half-shut ears, to the sacred book of the purest and greatest
of religions, and the hearers learnt, if not to speak, at least
to understand, a common language in thought and
conduct.

The loss might not be so serious if some even partly
adequate substitute had taken its place. As it is, we are
far worse off for spiritual guidance than the Graeco-
Roman world, which had its great popular philosophies,
Cynic missionaries for the crowd, Stoics and Epicureans
for the educated, preaching a rule of life. But the popular
ancient philosophies were thrown out of work by Chris-
tianity, and we have no sort of substitute for religion.
Modern philosophy, in so far as it is more than a technique
of thought, is only available to the tiny class that under-
stands its language. What are our equivalents for the
church-going of our fathers, or the philosophies of the
ancient world? What are to-day the chief constant in-
fluences on the minds of the masses of the people? They
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